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FOR THE GOSPEL HERALD. 
LAW AND GOSPEL. 
(Continued from p. 46.) 

4 The wages of sin is death.” The soul that sin- 
neth it shall die.” And “In the day thou eatest 
thereof, thou shalt surely die ;” are one, and the 
same law, to all intents and purposes. Scripture 
represents man as constituted of three parts. Spirit, 
soul, and body ; and that they are divisible. When 
the Lord God pointed out the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil to Adam, and said to him, “ In the 
day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die,” of 
what did he speak ? It could mot be of the body ; 
for that is merely a dwelling-house, or tabernacle of 
clay, for the man of intelligence and understanding ; 
and to him itis announced that “ the soul that sin- 
neth, it shall die.” Jt, immediately referring to the 
soul that sinneth. Now, if we can determine what 
the death of the soul is, we shall doubtless have a 
correct understanding of the death that Adam died 
in the day of transgression. “To be carnally 
minded is death,” saith the Scripture. Then, the 
moment that Adam became carnally minded, that 
moment he began the experience, and had know- 
ledge of that death which is the fixed wages of sin. 
In this way of understanding the subject, the truth 
of God is clear, and the law unimpeachable, and 
without variation even to this day ; and it will for- 
ever and invariably remain an experimental truth, 
that the soul that sinneth, it shall die unto happi- 
ness; and misery commences immediately, as an 
inseparable companion of transgression. But is this 
death eternal? If it is, not one of the progeny of 
Adam can ever be saved, for all have sinned, and 
must taste of that death which is the wages of sin. 
‘The law doth not say, that the soul that sinneth, the 
body shall die. Neither is it said, that the soul that 
hath sinned, shall eternally die. No! - the sinning 
and the dying are simultaneous, and so long as the 
soul sinneth, so long the soul continues to die in 
sin, or to die to all happiness. And as in the earth- 
ly man we have all sinned, so in Adam, the earthly 
man, we all die. 

Why is not the death of the soul endless? I an- 
swer—Firstly, The law of God does neither threat- 
en nor require it. Secondly, Because it is recon- 
cilable to God, and can be made subject to his law. 
Thirdly, Because the chief end of our creation (not 
formation,) was to glorify God, and enjoy him for 
ever. And, Fourthly, Because the works, and de- 
sign of God, in creation, providence, and redemp- 
tion, would be wholly frustrated, which is impossi- 
ble. What man is it then, on whom eternal judg- 


be the inward man, the spirit, for that is indestruc- 
tible, and returns to God who gave it. Then it must 
be the old man—the earthly man—the man of sin, 
and the spirit by which he is governed—that 
“ Wicked, whom the Lord shall consume with the 
Spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy with the 
brightness of his coming.” 

But it will be asked, how the final destruction of 
the whole earthly or animal man, with his affections 
and lusts, can be reconcilable with the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the dead ? 
have imbibed an opinion, from the reading of some 
passages of Scripture, that these same bodies, in 
their several compositions, shall be raised again 
from the dead. But if they are, they can never as- 
cend to heaven; for flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God. They are earth, and we have 
no reason to doubt but every particle of it was cursed, 
and all being partakers of the earth, are necessarily 
partakers of the curse ; and if, Phoenix like, a new 
body shall arise from the ashes of the old, how then 
shall the identity be preserved? That which thou 
sowest, “thou sowest not that body that shall be,” 
saith Paul. And in 2 Cor. v. “ For we know, that 
if our earthly house of this tabernable were dissolved, 
we have a building of God, an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. For in this we groan, 
earnestly desiring to be clothed upon with our house 
which is from heaven.” 


I know that some 


And inasmuch as we can- 
not inhabit two houses, the old one of clay is demo- 
lished for ever. 

It may be further inquired, If soul and body are 
partakers in sin, why one should be destroyed and 
the other redeemed? It is because the soul is re- 
claimable, and the old, or carnal man, is not. The 
earthly man being the actual perpetrator of the 
crimes, and the soul sins by being accessary, by way 
of compromise, or indulgence to the serpentine na- 
ture within: his evil, carnal, beastly propensities, 
being the cause, or occasion of sin. Therefore, by 
the Gospel of peace, by the blood of the everlasting 
covenant, the soul is redeemed from death ; and the 
carnal man, not being subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be, his final destruction is una- 
voidable, in the destruction of siu. And every man 
being a branch, or member, of the man of sin, all 
are under the condemnation of a destruction which 
is endless ; because it is final, and fixed by an eter- 
nal judgment. And all being carnal, the condem- 
nation is universal. This makes it consistent that 
a disciple of Christ should hate his own life, i. e. 
the law of sin which is in his members; which is 
for ever in opposition to the mind that would be ho- 





ment is already passed for destruction? It cannot 


ly. For this cause, God condemned sin in the flesh ; 
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the whole world lay im wickedness, and in that state 
had undergone a judgment. The sea, death and 
hell, had delivered up, and the dead, small and great, 
had stood before God, to be judged aecording to 
those things written in the books, (law and pro- 
phets,) and it was found, that by them no flesh 
could be justified, so judgment passed upon all men 
to condemnation and death ; for, by the law, not one 
was alive among so vast a multitude. This was the 
state of the world when Christ, our ransom, appear- 
ed, to destroy death, disannul the covenant, and put 
away sin, by the sacrifice of himself, and open the 
book of life, containing the everlasting Gospel of 
peace. S. M. ROSE. 
(To be continued.) 
—~—>——— 
FOR THE GOSPEL HERALD. 
THE MORALIST, NO. VI. 
“ He that is soon angry, dealeth foolishly.” 
SOLOMON. 

There are but very few who can brook disappoint- 
ments, and avoid repining under misfortune. Man 
is a subject of sorrow. Inconsiderate, he acts with- 
out cool deliberation. Unreflecting, he rushes into 
the gulph of ruin. That he should sorrow and re- 
pine under misfortune, is not surprising, but that he 
should curse the author of his existence, hurl the 
thunderbolts of damnation all around, and impre- 
cate the most dreadful calamities upon the beads of 
others, is matter of astonishment. In a fit of mad- 
ness he dashes the cup of consolation, presented by 
some fond and faithful friend, from his lips. He 
rages—nothing but wildness and passion are visible 
in his countenance. His eye flashes vengeance. 
Behold the dreadful effects of anger. The whole 
mental world is a volcano. It bursts and vomits 
forth furious flames of wrath. The soul is lashed 
into a tempest. Instead of reason retaining her 
umpire, she has fled with precipitation from the re- 
gions of disorder. Like a brute, chained to a post 
and chafed by man and dog, he roars with madness. 
But he dealeth foolishly. Why this roaring ? Is it 
to gratify the wild propensities gf nature, an impro- 
per course is pursued? Is it to destroy the peace 
enjoyed by others? fs it to scatter firebrands of 
discord through the community? It is detestable. 
Is it to satiate a thirst for revenge? This course 
will only augment thy anger. 

Why shouldest thou wish to see thy fellow lie dead 
at thy feet? Can it give thee consolation? Can it 
warm thy heart with divine love ? Will it fill thee 
with devotion ? Will it promote the interest of so- 
ciety ?. Will it make a solitary soul more happy ? 
Will it cause heavenly joy to run through thy own 
bosom? Anger resteth in the bosom of fools.” 
‘The man who is angry on any occasion, is foolish. 
He cannot do himself nor others any good. He is, for 
the time being, a pest to society. He injures others 
as well as himself. Instead of gladdening the hearts 
of his society, he causes dejection to ensue, and 
fires, with the torch of discord, the peace of his 
friends. My friendly reader, pause—consider, and 
reflect, before you exercise an angry spirit. It-will 
not do you nor others any good. Therefore, be in- 





fluenced by feelings that are better calculated to 
promote thine and othershappiness. Attend to the 
words of the wise man, and believe, that he who is 
soon angry, dealeth foolishly. L. 
—=>-—- 
FOR THE GOSPEL HERALD. 

Mr. Editor—The following dialogue occurred in 
a city famous for priests and superstition, between 
an old man, a follower of Arminius, and a believer 
in the restitution testifted by all God’s holy prophets. 

The facts were as follows: The Universalist was 
passing the old gentleman in the street, when he 
was addressed by the old man in nearly the follow 
ing language: 

Arminian. 

Universalist. 
all men.” 

A. Sodol. 

U. Then we agree in opinion. 

4. No, we do not; I am, it is true, a Universal- 
ist, but do not believe all men will finally go to 
heaven. 

U. Sir, How can this be? Yow say you are a 
Universalist, what more particularly distinguishes a 
Universalist from a Trinitarian or partialist, is, be- 
lieving that God will make all men happy. Now, 
if you do not believe this, you are not a Univer- 
salist, and your decjaration to the contrary, is 
incorrect. ‘ 

4. Ido not believe all men will be saved, but 
only a small part. 

U. "Then instead of your being a Universalist, 
a3 you stated, you are a partialist. 

4. I believe all men will be saved, im one sense. 

U. Quite encouraging, Sir—Pray what sense iv 
that ? 

1. (With surprise) Why, in one sense. 

U. Be so kind as to answer my question. 

4. (After faultering much} Well, I will tell you, 
I believe God will save ail, if all will have a mind 
to be saved. 

U. Do-you know that all will not have a mind 
to be saved ? 

A. (With astonishment.) Do I know that all will 
not have amind to be saved? Yes: The Bible— 
(unfortunate man) says they won’t. 

U. Will you, Sir, designate the particular place 
where the Bible thus declares ? 

A. I do not just now recollect the place, but it 
says so, and that’s enough. 

U. Do you know, positively, that it reads as you 
say ? 

A. No; Ido not; but I think it does. 

U. No doubt you think so, Sir, but that is not 
satisfactory. I must have evidence in this case. 

4. Well, all the evidence that I can give you, 
is, that God has offered salvation to all men: They 
have the power of refusing or choosing life. 

U. If understand you, you mean to say, that 
man has the power of saving or damning himself. 

A. Yes. 

U. If he is saved, he is saved for his good works, 
is he not? 

A. Without he obeys the commandments o! 


Sir, Are you a Universalist ? 
I believe “God is the Saviour of 
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God, in every respect, he cannot be saved, he must 
be damned. 

U. Have all obeyed or disobeyed the commands, 
or, if you please, the law of God ? 

4. Allhave disobeyed. 

U. Will all be damned endlessly ? 

4. No! Some will come to the Saviour. 

U. You have but just said that all deserved to 
be damned. Now, is there any justice in saving a 
part, and damning the residue, when the saved are 
as guilty, and deserve it as much, as the damned ? 

4. God of his free grace, saves some. 

U. Will he not be partial if he does not, of his 
Sree grace, save all ? 

4. 1 don’t know. 

U. Be candid, and answer me one question 
more. If God does not save man, he cannot be 
saved: Can he? 

4. No! 

U. If God does not save, but damns man, who 
is to blame ? 

A. Iwill not talk with you any longer. 
wish a controversy. 

U. Did you not commence the controversy ? 

«1. I don’t care if I did: Your doctrine is a false 
ane; it is the devil’s doctrine. 
advocate. 


You 


You are the devil’s 
You will be the means of sending mil- 
lions to hell; and for it you will receive the hottest 
place in the lake of fire and brimstone. 
talk with you. It is dreadful wicked. 
After sending me and millions to hell; after 
plunging me into his awful lake, and vomiting 
anathemas against all that do not believe his whim- 
sical notions, he left me. ARCTURUS. 
—>— 


I won’t 


From the (London) Univer. Theo. Magazine. 
SKETCH OF THE MEMOIRS OF MARTIN 
LUTHER, 

THE CELEBRATED REFORMER IN GERMANY. 


From an account of Wickliff, which formed the 
last biographical article in our Miscellany, we natu- 
rally proceed to the Memoirs of Luruenr, the great 
hero of the Reformation. To him we are indebted 
for many eminent services in the cause of religion. 
He broke the chains of our spiritual slavery—he 
jaid the foundation of those privileges which are 
so eminently conducive to our improvement. To 
think and to act freely in the affairs of religion is, 
mdeed, every man’s birth-right; he, however, was 
the first on the continent who asserted this birth- 
right, and thus left a most instructive example to 
future generations! 

Martin Lutwer was born November 10, 1483, 
at Isleben, a town in Saxony. His father was ori- 
zinally a miner, but towards the latter part of life 
became a person of considerable property. To his 
son he gave an excellent education. Distinguished 
at an early period for the strength of his powers and 
the fervency of his application, he soon attracted 
public notice. At the university of Erfurt he passed 
with eclat through the usual courses of logic and 
philosophy. Nor must it be forgotten that he studied 
Cicero, Virgil, Livy, together with other writers of 


From the perusal of these authors he 
derived that fund of Good sense which enabled him 
to despise the nonsense of the schools and the errors 
of the Romish church. Having taken the degree 
of master of arts in his twentieth vear, and even 


antiquity. 


read lectures in the university on various branches 
of philosophy, he turned his attention to the civil 
law, a department in which we doubt not he would 
have distinguished himself. From this pursuit, 
however, he was diverted by the following incident, 
too singular to be omitted. Walking in the fields 
one day, he was struck to the ground by lightning, 
while his companion fell lifeless by his side! This 
awful circumstance so impressed his mind, that, 
without acquainting any of his friends, he with- 
drew himself from the world, and retired into a 
monastery. Here, turning over the works of St. 
Augustine, and also of the schoolmen, he met with 
a copy of a Latin Bible, which he read with un- 
common avidity. His superior mind quickly dis- 
cerned the corruptions to which the religion of 
Christ had been subjected: and this discovery led 
the way to those exertions for which he was after- 
wards so distinguished. In 1508 he removed to 
the university of Wittemburg, and read lectures 
there for three years with great spirit and ability. 

In 1512 he visited Rome for the purpose of plead- 
ing the cause of the Augustine order of monks, to 
which he belonged. This business he effected in a 
manner very satisfactory to those who had employ- 
edhim. But he returned much disgusted with the 
fopperies of popery. “I performed mass,” says he, 
“at Rome; I saw it also performed by others, but 
in suck a way, that I never think of it without the 
ulmost horror !” 

Continuing in the university of Wittemburg as 
professor of divinity, he availed himself of his situ- 
ation to spread a more mild and purer religion. He 
delivered lectures on the sacred writings, particu- 
larly the Psalms and the Epistle to the Romans, 
refuting long established errors, and accompanying 
his scriptural explication of doctrine with uncom- 
mon purity of life. 

Thus was Luther engaged, when, in 1517, gene- 
ral indulgences were published. Leo the Xth, the 
then by building the church of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, and indeed through his taste 


reigning pope, 
for the fine arts, incurred prodigious expenses. To 
defray this expense, indulgences, or pardons, were 
sold, for past, present, or future offences, A scale 
of demerit was formed, and the pardon for these 
several offences proportionably adjusted. One Tet- 
zel, was appointed to sell these indulgences in Ger- 
many ; he indiscreetly boasted, that even “the de- 
bauching of the virgin Mary might be pardoned for 
money!” Such an outrage on the understanding 
and feelings of mankind, could not fail of an expo- 
Luther arose in his strength, and denounced 
the abomination. He published a thesis, or essay, 
in which the doctrine of indulgences was held up to 
the derision of the world. Such boldness offended 
his catholic brethren; and at last the pope anathe- 
matized him. He was summoned to appear at 


sure. 





Rome in sixty days : he took care to evade the sum 
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mons, and remained under the protection of the 
elector of Saxony, who had founded the university 
of which he was a professor, and who had patron- 


ized learned men with a commendable liberality. 
He however appeared at Heidelburgh, and also 
at Augsburg, defending himself with uncommon 
ability. 

Here it must be remarked, that Luther first of all 
opposed the Romish church with respect and cere- 


mony; professing submission to the holy see, and 
contending only that his tenets were agreeable to 
the sacred writings. But in 1520 the pope publish- 
ed a bull condemning the reformer and his opinions 
in toto: he pronounced him a notorious heretic, 
and devotes him (provided he recants not) to eter- 
nal punishment! These measures of course, roused 
the indignation of Luther, and henceforward he 
threw off every species of pusillanimity. Writing 
against the bull, he calls it, “The execrable bull of 
antichrist!” He treated the pope’s decretals in the 
saine way after which his own writings had been 
treated ; for, calling together the students at Wit- 
temburg, he flung them into a fire prepared on pur- 
pose, saying, * Because thou has troubled the holy 
ove of God, Jet eternal fire trouble thee! 

Some time after he was summoned to the diet at 
Worms, there to face his enemies ; thither he went, 
indeed, contrary to the persuasion of his friends, 
and behaved himself with uncommon imtrepidity. 
That this was to be expected from him may be in- 
ferred from this declaration, highly characteristic 
of his spirit—* If he knew there were as many de- 
vils at Worms as tiles upon the houses, HE wouLp 
eo!” At the diet it was resalved that he should be 
proceeded against for heresy; but he was permit- 
ted to return to Germany. His friends, apprehen- 
sive for his safety, seized him on his way back, 
passing through a wood, and conveyed him into 
retirement. During the period of his secretion, 
Charles V, at tlie instigation of the pope, was thun- 
dering his bulls against the reformer throughout 
the empire. Luther employed, his solitary hours 
in writing books against his adversaries, but occa- 
sionally diverted himself with hunting. Speaking 
of bis pursuit and destruetion of the game, he per- 
tinently observes, “Just so the pope and the devil 
rage furiously to destroy the souls that J have saved, 
in spite of all my endeavours to prevent them, In 
short, I am tired of hunting these little innocent 
beasts, (hares) and had rather be employed, as I 
have been for some time past, in spearing bears, 
wolves, tygers, and foxes, that is, in opposing and 
confounding wicked and impious divines, who re- 
semble those savage animals in their qualities !” 

After having secreted himself for ten months, in 
a place which he called Patmos, he again emerged 
into public life, He quickly after held a contro- 
versy with our Henry VIII. who had written a book 
against him on the sacrament, Luther, paying lit- 
tle respect to his royal disputant, treated him with 
a marked severity. However, for this defence of 
popery, Henry obtained the pompous title Defender 
of the Faith, which the kings of England retain to 
thisday, That faith, however, he afterwards re- 





nounced, and, indeed, became the principal instru. 
ment, under heaven, of the destruction of it in these 
realms. Such a title, with reference to the circum 
stance in which it originated, cannot be held by 
protestant princes with any degree of consistency 

He now published a T'ranslation of the New T’s- 
tament into German, which wonderfully promoted 
the reformation. In 1525, Luther, being in the 
forty-second year of his age, married Catherine 
Bore, a nun, with which his enemies did not fail to 
reproach him. But he ably vindicated himself; 
and living happily with his wife, she brought him 
three sons. In 1529, at the diet of Spires, it was 
decreed that the mass should be performed in al} 
those places which professed the reformed religion. 
Agaiust this tyrannical decree a solemn protest was 
entered by the advocates of the reformation, and’ 
hence the name of Protestants, by which we are 
now distinguished. In 1520 Melancthon drew yp 
the confession of Augsburg, to which Luther gave 
a decided assent. After this period the subject of 
our Memoir continued to exert himself in various 
ways, till, seized by a lingering disease, he died, 
February 18, 1546, in the sixty-third year of his 
age. He was buried at Isleben, the place of his 
birth, with great funeral pomp, and his good friend 
Melancthon pronounced his funeral oration. Prin- 
ces, earls, nobles, and students without number, 
formed a long procession, eager to pay the last 
token of respect to his memory. 

This Memoir of Luther, though a rapid sketch of 
the incidents with which his life was crowded, sug- 
gests many interesting reflections. He certainly 
was a man raised by Providence, and peculiarly 
adapted to the boisterous work in which he was 
engaged. A gentlr heart would have sunk under 
the burden. A milder disposition would not have 
combated the evils with which he was assailed ; but 
he seems to have delighted in the tempest; he 
braved the fury of the storm, defying the malice of 
his enemies, and wiging on the great work of RE- 
FORMATION, Which he finally accomplished. In 
his dying moments, he exclaimed, Pestis eram 
vivus, moriens ero mors tua, papa! “I was the 
plague of popery in my life, and shall be its de- 
struction in my death!” Such a sentiment could 
not have been uttered only by a person convinced 
of the rectitude of his past conduct, and persuaded 
that a more rational and pure religion would prove 
a substantial blessing to mankind. ‘To suppose that 
the character of Luther was perfect would be an 
absurdity. His passions were strong, and, of course, 
inclined to excess. But the energies of his mind, 
and the impetuosity of his feelings, were requisite 
for the times in which he flourished. He was a 
Boanerges—a son of thunder; and his thunderings 
could not be better directed than against that anti- 
christian power which had debilitated and enslaved 
a world! Even the temporal powers had become 
weary of the subjection. They longed to throw 
off the iron yoke. Luther led the way, and, aided © 
by the princes of Germany, HE at last effected a 
change which will constitute the joy and exulta- 
tion of Jatest posterity, 
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CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 

The following, extracted from Park’s Travels in the 
interior of Africa, is illustrative of the consola- 
tion derived from a confidence in the providence 
and care of God for his creatures. 

“ August 25, 1796, 1 departed from Kooma, ac- 
companied by two shepherds, who were going to 
Sididooloo, the road was very steep and rocky, and 
as my horse had hurt his feet much in coming from 
Barnmakoo, he travelled slowly and with great 
difficulty ; for in many places the ascent was so 
sharp, and the declivities so great, that if he had 
made one false step, he must inevitably have been 
dashed to pieces. The shepherds, being anxious 
to proceed, gave themselves little trouble about me 
or my horse, and kept walking on at a considerable 
distance. It was about eleven o’clock ; as I stopped 
to drink a little water at a rivulet, (my companions 
being near a quarter of a mile before me,) I heard 
some people calling to each other, and presently a 
loud screaming, as from a person in great distress: 
I immediately conjectured that a lion had taken one 
of the shepherds, and mounted my horse to have a 
better view of what had happened. The noise, 
however, ceased, and I rode slowly towards the 
place whence I thought it had proceeded, calling 
out, but without receiving any answer. In a little 
time, however, I perceived one of the shepherds 
lying among the long grass, near the road; and 
though I could see no blood upon him, I concluded 
he was dead. But when! came close to him, he 
whispered me to stop; telling me that a party of 
armed men had seized his companion, and shot 
two arrows at himself as he was endeavouring to 
make his escape. I stopped to consider what course 
to take, and looking round, saw at a distance a man 
sitting upon the stump of a tree; I distinguished 
also the heads of six or seven more, sitting among 
the grass with muskets in their hands. I had now 
no hopes of escaping, and therefore determined to 
ride forward towards them, As I approached them, 
I was in hopes they were elephant hunters; and, 
by way of opening the conversation, inquired if 
they had shot any thing; but without returning an 
answet, one of them ordered me to dismount; and 
then, as if recollecting himself, waved with his hand 
for me to proceed. I accordingly rode past, and 
heard somebody holloa; and looking behind, saw 
those I had taken for elephant hunters running 
after me, and calling out to me to turn back. I 
stopped until they were all come up, when they in- 
formed me that the king of the Foulahs had sent 
them on purpose to bring me, my horse, and every 
thing that belonged to me, to Fooladoo, and that, 
therefore, I must turn back, and go along with 
them. Without hesitating a moment I turned round 
and followed them, and we travelled together near 
a quarter of a mile without exchanging a word; 
when coming to a dark place in the wood, one of 
them said, in the Mandingo language, “ This place 
will do;” and immediately snatched my hat from 
my head. Though I was by no means free from 


signs of fear as possible, and therefore told them, 
that, unless my hat was immediately returned to 
me, I should proceed no further. But before I had 
time to receive an answer, another drew his knife, 
and seizing upon a metal button, which remained 
upon my waistcoat, cut it off, and put it into his 
pocket. Their intentions were now obvious; and 
I thought that the easier they were permitted to rob 
me of every thing, the less I had to fear. I there- 
fore allowed them to search my pockets without re- 
sistance, and examine every part of my apparel, 
which they did with the most scrupulous exactness. 
But observing that I had one waistcoat under an- 
other, they insisted that I should cast them both off; 
and, at last, to make sure work, they stripped me 
quite naked. Even my half-boots, (though the sole 
of one of them was tied to my foot with a broken 
bridle-rein) were minutely inspected. Whilst they 
were examining the plunder, I begged them with 
great earnestness, to returf my pocket-compass ; 
but when I pointed it out to them, as it was lying on 
the ground, one of the banditti, thinking I was 
about to take it up, cocked his musket, and swore 
he would lay me dead upon the spot, if I presumed 
to lay my hand upon it. After this, some of them 
went away with my horse, and the remainder stood 
considering whether they should leave me quite 
naked, or allow me something to shelter me from 
the sun. Humanity at last prevailed: they returned 
me the worst of two shirts, and a pair of trowsers ; 
and, as they went away, one of them threw back 
my hat, in the crown of which I kept my memo- 
randums; and this was probably the reason they 
did not wish to keep it. 

“ After they were gone, I sat for some time look- 
ing round me with amazement and terror. Which 
ever way I turned me nothing appeared but dan- 
ger and difficulty. I saw myself in the midst of a 
vast wilderness, in the depth of the rainy season ; 
naked and alone; surrounded by savage animals, 
and men still more savage. I was five hundred 
miles from the nearest European settlement. All 
these circumstances crowded at once on my recol- 
lection; and I confess that my spirits began to fail 
me. I considered my fate as certain, and that 1 
had no alternative but to lie down and perish. The 
influence of religion, however, aided and supported 
me. I reflected that no human prudence or fore- 
sight could possibly have averted my present suf- 
ferings. 1 was indeed a stranger in a strange land, 
yet I was still under the protecting eye of that Pro- 
vidence who has condescended to call himself the 
stranger’s friend. At this moment the extraordinary 
beauty of a smali moss, in fructification, irresistibly 
caught my eye. I mention this to show from what 
trifling circumstances the mind will derive conso- 
lation; for though the whole plant was not larger 
than the top of my fingers, I could not contemplate 
the delicate conformation of its roots, leaves, and 
capsula, without admiration. Can that Being, 
thought I, who planted, watered, and brought to 
perfection, in this obscure part of the world, a thing 
which appears of so small importance, look with 





apprehensions, vet I was resolved to show as few 
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tures formed after his own image? Surely not! 
Reflections like these would not let me despair. I 
started up, and, disregarding both hunger and fa- 
tigue, travelled forwards, assured that relief was at 
hand; and I was not disappointed.” 


 — 
ATONEMENT CONSIDERED. 


“ By the which will we are sanctified, through the 
offering of the body of Jesus once.” Heb. x. 10. 
If we go to the law and the testimony, we find a 

uniform attestatton that knowledge produces life, 

and ignorance death. That to know God is indis- 
pensable to our peace ; and that no man can con- 
fide in Him while ignorant of his character and 
purposes, 

That men, in this life, possess different degrees of 
knowledge ; and even those who may be termed be- 
lievers, have different views of God’s character and 
purposes, will probably be acceded to by many. All 
men conceive of a something which to them is 

Deity. From the 


“ Poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind 
“ Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind ; 


up to the learned philosopher, who has drank deep 
at the springs of science, truth and error are com- 
bined, and light advances by very perceptible de- 
grees. But although charity demands our assent 
to the truth of the position, that man can be sincere 
in error, still, reason forbids the idea that any man 
can be correct in absurdity. If we were to accede 
that man could derive present advantages from in- 
correct views and wrong conceptions of Deity, it 
would follow, of consequence, that truth is unneces- 
sary. The true character of God—an exposition of 
his laws—and a declaration of his purposes, unless a 
knowledge of them were necessary to man’s present 
happiness, so much so that no substitute could in- 
demnity for the absence of this knowledge, would 
never have been communicated. Reason teaches, 
that God will do every thing that is necessary ; and 
nothing that is unnecessary. * Reason likewise 
teaches, that every thing that is useful is necessary. 
That utility is the only rational evidence of the 
value.of any thing. Considering these remarks, in 
some measure, illustrative of the advantages to be 
derived from a knowledge of the purposes of God, 
as revealed to man, through the prophets, after- 
ward by Jesus Christ our Lord, and from Him, 
through his inspired apostles, whom he appointed 
to testify of his resurrection and ascension, we pro- 
ceed, and offer our remarks on the passage selected 
for a motto to our present cogitations. 

Paul (1 Thess. iv. 3.) says, “This is the will of 
God, your sanctification,” &c. And we are likewise 
told, that it is “God’s will that all men shall be 
saved, and come unto the knowledge of the truth.” 
Negatively, that “God hath no pleasure in the 
death of the sinner.” Again, “ In burnt-offerings 
and sacrifices for sin thou hast had no pleasure.” 
Let it be remembered, that God is unchangeable. 
That he never had pleasure in burnt-offerings, &c. 


hand, he always had pleasure in the welfare of the 
sinner, and that it always was his will that the sinner 
should be sanctified—should be saved—should live. 
Therefore, it was God’s will to sanctify, save, and 
instruct man, and make him wise unto salvation, as 
much before Christ came and suffered, as at the 
time of his coming, or at any subsequent period. 
Christ did not come to propitiate Deity, and, by 
sacrificing himself in the room and stead of the sin- 
ner, to alter the will and purposes of God, but to do 
his will! It always was God’s will to sanctify and 
save man, and Christ came in consequence of that 
will, and to accomplish God’s beneficent purposes. 

Can any thing be plainer? No! It is impossi- 
ble. The truth shines as bright as the sun in his 
meridian, and without a cloud. It is left for man, 
yea, for wise men, too, to darken and render obscure 
this sublime truth, which is so plain that he that 
runs may read. 

It would be superfluous to say more. We cannot 
well refrain from repeating the declaration made to 
blinded Israel—If ye will not hear Moses and the 
prophets, ye will not be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead ! 


=i — 
SATISFACTION FOR SIN CONSIDERED. 


Reader, If you believe in the doctrine of a vica- 
rious sacrifice, and satisfaction for sin, you are re- 
quested to reply to the following interrogatories,— 
1. Was God dissatisfied with man? 2. If not, how 
was satisfaction necessary, and to whom was it to be 
made? 3. If God was dissatisfied with man, was he 
not dissatisfied with the work of his own hand ? 
And does it not imply, that God was satisfied at 
one time with a work which displeased him at a sub- 
sequent time ; and, consequently, is a changeable 
Being? 4. Are these words, “God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son,” and 
that “ the Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies 
are over all his works,” convertible terms with 
words which express dissatisfaction? 5. If God is 
unchangeable, and loved men when sinners, was it 
necessary to make satisfaction, and appease him, by 
a vicarious sacrifice? 6. If Christ was, in reality, 
a vicarious sacrifice, which individual of the hu- 
man race was he sacrificed for, and in whose room 
and stead? For the term vicarious is incompatible 
with the construction that he died for two, or all men. 
The word signifying one who acts for another, (in 
the singular.) Finally—If Christ suffered in the 
room and stead of the sinner, the punishment of his 
sins, how can the sinner now suffer a punishment 
for his sins? And if the sinner now suffers the 
punishment for his sins, is it not evident that Christ 
did not suffer in his room and stead ; and that if he 
did suffer in his room and stead, that his sufferings, 
so far as the consequences of sin are concerned, 
are perfectly nugatory and useless ? 

Note.—We expect the above interrogatories to be 
answered before we publish any objections to our 
views on this interesting subject. If we are in an 
error, we shall be confuted. If we have truth on 
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IMPORTANT QUERIES, 
OR, BOTH SIDES OF THE QUESTION. 

Negatively, God has declared, that he hath no 
pleasure in the death of the sinner. Affirmatively, 
that it is his will that all men shall be saved, and 
come unto the knowledge of the truth. Now, rea- 
der, please to consider the doctrine of a vicarious 
sacrifice, and that sacrifice made agreeably to the 
will of God. What was God’s will 2? You must an- 
swer—That all men shall be saved, &c. What was 
not God’s will ? Ans. That the sinner shall not be 
saved. For God declares that he has no pleasure 
in the sinner’s death. Was the sacrifice of Christ 
agreeably to the will of God? If you answer the 
question in the affirmative, you must concede that 
the sacrifice was not vicarious; for “ God will have 
mercy and not sacrifice,” and Christ declared, “I 
come to do thy will, O God.” Now, if God had 
no will to sacrifice the sinner, and no pleasure in 
his death, and Christ came to do God’s will, it fol- 
lows, that, as God had no will to sacrifice the sin- 
ner, Christ did not come to be sacrificed in the sin- 
ner’s room and stead ! 

Again, What are the wages of sin? Ans. Deatu. 
Will you pretend that Christ was sacrificed in the 
sinner’s room and stead, and received, in the sin- 
ner’s room and stead, the death which is the wages 
of sin? If so, how will you dispose of the decla- 
ration, “ The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” And, 
“ Death hath passed upon all men, for that all have 
sinned.” 

Again, If you contend that Christ was sacrificed 
in the stnner’s room and stead, and did not suffer 
the death which is the wages of sin, nor free the 
sinner from suffering the death which is the wages 
of sin, what death or punishment did he endure in 
the room and stead of the sinner, and from which, 
in consequence of his endurance, the sinner is ex- 
empted and freed? And if you admit the negative, 
(and you must!) how will you make it appear that 
the death, or sacrifice of Christ, saves the sinner 
from the consequence of his sins? If the sinner 
(and all men are sinners,) suffers the death which is 
the wages of sin, how does Christ suffer in his room 
and stead ? 

Let some advocate for the vicarious sacrifice of 
Christ, come forward and answer these questions. 
But, let such an one remember, that he cannot come 
with the plea that Christ endured the wrath and dis- 
pleasure of God against sin, in the sinner’s room 
and stead, for the sin, and the sinner, are two; and 
the wrath of God, instead of being appeased, or 
lessened, by the coming of Christ, was more signally 
revealed ; and Christ was manifested that he might 
finish the transgressions, and make an end of sins, 
and bring in everlasting righteousness! Dan ix. 
This was the will of God. Christ came to do this 
will. The will of the devil, (and of all believers in 
endless sin and misery,)is, to continue sin and trans- 
gression! But, God be praised. mis WILL BE 
DONE! HIS KINGDOM COME IN EARTH AS IT 18 
IN HEAVEN ;” for “all nations whom thou hast 
made shall come and worship before thee,O Loarp ; 
and shall glorify thy name ;” SAVIOUR!!! 








(Any correspondent who believes in a vicari 
ous sacrifice, and who wishes to publish his dissent, 
from our sentiments, in the columns of this Paper, 
is requested to let an answer to the above queries 
accompany his communications. If we are in an 
error, God, in merey, grant, that the error may 
speedily be detected, and exposed upon the house- 
top. If we have the truth, we know that we shall 
“ stand as Mount Zion, which cannot be removed, 
but abideth for ever.” Amen. 
—>—- 
KNOW THYSELF. 

“ The heart is deceitful above all things, and despe- 

rately wicked.” ScriprTure. 

Although it is impossible for mankind to act with- 
out a motive, still, we think, it is very possible for 
men to act without properly considering the mo- 
tives on which their actions turn. Men either de- 
pend upon themselves, their fellows, or their Maker, 
for the things they need. Ifa man confides in the 
protection of his God, he will be independent in his 
principles. But, if he is depending upon his fel- 
lows, he is blinded by a false calculation of interest ; 
and, after subjecting himself to a species of criminal 
and disgraceful temporizing, and plodding on as a 
timeserver, misses his object, and has the unenvia- 
ble satisfaction of reproaching hiinself for his hypo- 
crisy and folly. 

We believe no man of age and experience, who 
possesses common sense, will deny the declaration, 
that, This world does not possess any thing of suffi- 
cient value to tempt a wise man to play the fool, 
and carry two faces at the same time. That many 
men who think themselves wise do this, and count 
it wisdom, is alamentable truth. For ourselves, 
we consider Diogenes in his tub, to be more envia- 
bly situated than the cowardly timeserving poten- 
tate in his palace. Of all slavery, mental slavery is 
the most degrading. The body may be confined 
and trammelled with chains in a dungeon, and the 
mind be free as air. But the mind can never be 
chained without the body isa slave likewise ! 

We tender the above remarks, (and we think 
them just,) respectfully, but earnestly, to every per- 
son who fears poor, foolish, impotent man, and who 
is daily committing mental suicide on his better 
judgment, and strangling his sentiments in their 
birth, lest he should lose the unmeaning nod otf 
some pharisee, or the good opinion of those who 
care nothing for him ! 

We conclude our remarks, for the present, with 
the words of one who knew human nature, whose 
advice is deserving of attention, and who never 
countenanced error, but cheerfully surrendered his 
life in defence of the Truth. “ Seek first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness,” said the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

—<—>-- - 

“ The TH1EF cometh not, but for to steaL, and to 
Kitt, and to pestroy: I am come that they 
might have Lire, and that they might have tt more 
abundantly,” John x. 10. 

There is a saying gone about our world, from our 
pious good folks, who have all the religion, and look 
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with scorn and spiritual pride upon their neigh- 
bours, that every Sermon they preach, aud every 
opportunity they afford sinners to hear, will sink 
them deeper in hell, and increase their misery and 
lestruction. The preachers of Christ “come, not 
for to steal, and to kill, and to destroy ;” but that 
“ they might have life, and have it more abundant- 
ly.” How great the contrast! On the one hand, 
life, in abundance, is the effect of the coming and 
the preaching of Christ and his disciples. On the 
other, the disciples of Antichrist come to “ kill, and 
to destroy /” 
—p— 

“ Blessed are the mencirun, for they shall obtain 
Matt. v. 5. 

Cause and consequence are seen in all the ways 
and works of God. The declaration of the prophet, 
that “all God’s ways are judgment,” is illus- 
trative of this. Of the truth of this position we 
are so firmly convinced, that we declare, in the 
most unqualified sense, and appeal to the conscience 
of every unbeliever in the truth of God’s universal 
love for the correctness of our declaration, that, 
No man ever yet obtained God’s mercy, in the full 
‘sense of the term, and reposed with perfect confi- 
dence, and divested of all fear, upon the promises 
of God, who consigned his neighbour to intermina- 
ble wretchedness! It is morally impossible, accord- 
ing to the constitution of things, for any man to 
have a firm confidence in God so long as he be- 
lieves God will punish without mercy: or to love 
his neighbour as himself, while he views his neigh- 
bour’s misery with pleasure and complacency. 

Think of these things. 

—>—- 
MODERN WORSHIP. 
“ Outdo the music of the spheres!” 

Our Methodist friends celebrated their safe re- 
turn from Cow-harbour, and commemorated their 
Camp-meeting, on the evening of the 20th inst. at 
their church in Chrystie-street. We have always 
been of opinion that their manner of worship was 
attended with some noise; but never supposed it 
possible for them to arrive at*the extraordinary 
pitch of sound, which would drown the thunder, 
and rise above the report of the artillery of Hea- 
ven. We, however, are assured, that, during the 
tremendous thunderstorm which raged while they 
were assembled, between the hours of ten and frvelve 
o’clock, at night, such was the noise in the house, 
that the thunder was not heard; and the tre- 
mendous explosions, which almost incessantly 
rung through the vaulted heavens, passed unnoticed 
as the evening zephyr that whispers through the 
trees. That there is sincerity in this, we shall not 
presume to deny. But, we question whether there 
is any reason or religion. 

—~—>>——- 

PARABLE AGAINST PERSECUTION. 

The followimg beautiful parable closes Jeremy 
Taylor’s admirable work on the Liberty of Prophe- 
sying, and contains amoral, which many Christians 
of the present day might apply to themselves, with 
10 little profit to their charity and Christian spirit. 


” 
me rey. 





I end with a story, says he, which [| find in th 
Jews’ books. When Abraham sat at his tent door. 
according to his custom, waiting to entertain stran- 
gers, he espied an old man, stooping and leaning on 
his staff, weary with age and travel, coming towards 
him, who was an hundred years of age. He re- 
ceived him kindly, washed his feet, provided supper, 
and caused him to sit down; but observing that the 
old man eat and prayed not, nor begged for a bles- 
sing on his meat, asked him, why he did not wor- 
ship the God of heaven? The old man told him 
that he worshipped the fire only, and acknowledg- 
ed no other God ; at which Abraham grew so zeal- 
ously angry, that he thrust the old man out of his 
tent, and exposed him to all the evils of the night, 
and an unguarded condition. 

When the old man was gone, God called to Abra- 
ham, and asked him where the stranger was? He 
replied, I thrust him away, because he did not wor- 
ship thee. God answered, I have suffered him 
these hundred years, although he dishonoured me, 
and couldest not thou endure him one night ,when he 
gave thee no trouble? Upon this, saith the story, 
Abraham fetched him back again, and gave him 
hospitable entertainment, and wise instruction, 
“ Go thou and do likewise,” and thy charity will be 
rewarded by the God of Abraham. 

—>— 
From the Christian Repository. 
ANECDOTE. 

There was a certain widow who had long been 
attached to the doctrine of Calvinism. With he: 
lived her only son, whose fortune it was to believe 
in the doctrine of Universal Restoration. This dis- 
pleased his dear mother very much. She often 
reprimanded him for his belief, and for reading those 
books, which treat upon the doctrine. At length, 
it so happened, that the young man came home late 
one evening, after his mother had retired, but was 
not asleep. He took down the New Testament, 
and read Rom. viii. 38, 39, at which the old lady 
very sternly replied, Jonathan, I am very sorry to 
find you always reading the Universalist books. 
Destroy that book and go to bed, or that will destroy 
you. To which Jonathan replied; Mother, it is 
the only Testament we have in the house, I don’t 
like to destroy it. QO! said the old lady, it sounded 
so much like those plaguey books, E really thought 
it was one of them. 

—>—- 
ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT. 

The Pentateuch, (the five Books of Moses,) im the 
Hebrew language, written on goat skins, 19 inches 
wide, and upwards of forty feet long, fixed on rollers, 
and SAID to be one thousand years old, was lately 
advertised to be sold at auction, in the city of Phil- 
adelphia. Conn. Her. 
—<— 

*.* Candidus, in our next Number-— 
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